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boast that he engaged in a certain task " solitary and alone ") should be 
criticised in a work in which a panic is described as " one of the least 
simple and most complex of mercantile phenomena," and Clay is referred 
to as " the nominal and titular leader of the Whigs." Many other in- 
stances suggest that Mr. Roosevelt's study of his hero's style has been 
thorough if not altogether profitable. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



American Commonwealths. New York. By Ellis H. Roberts. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. — 2 vols. 
i2mo, 758 pp. 

This book is a source of great disappointment to all those who 
expected that the volume dealing with New York in the American Com- 
monwealth series would supply that long-felt want, a trustworthy mono- 
graph on the history of the state from the Dutch supremacy to the 
present day. There are numerous excellent works on limited periods, 
there are many good local histories, the state government has been most 
munificent in publishing all documents casting light upon our colonial 
annals, but Mr. Roberts is the first to attempt the task of welding all this 
material into a form which, while succinct, shall omit nothing of impor- 
tance. In this he has failed. 

In the first place, he has mapped out his work wrongly, devoting at- 
tention and space to the different periods of New York history in some- 
thing very like inverse ratio to their importance. He gives almost 
one-fourth of his 740 pages to the discussion of the Dutch period 
( 1 609-1 664), and but 90 pages to the history of the commonwealth 
during the last thirty years, with all the important events of the war, the 
questions arising therefrom, and the attempts at reform in state and 
municipal government. 

Again, the book is unsystematic ; facts are strung together without 
regard for chronological order or philosophic sequence. An example 
of this is found in the relation of the conflict which secured to the colony 
liberty of the press. The author devotes a chapter (xvii) to the Zenger 
libel prosecution, which had no important political result. But he 
merely mentions without comment (page 310), the decisive struggle 
over the question between Governor Clinton and the assembly in the 
Parker case. The governor had forbidden the public printer to publish 
an account of the proceedings of the assembly ; but that body asserted 
and maintained the position that " it is the right of the people to know 
the proceedings of their representatives," and that " the governor's 
attempt to prohibit the printing of their proceedings is arbitrary and 
illegal." 
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The book is especially faulty wherever it treats of law. The analyses 
of the state constitution are such that the reader fails to obtain any defi- 
nite conception of the organic law. The colonial struggles which lie at 
the basis of the constitution of 1777, which caused the legislature to 
consist of two bodies only and deprived the governor of the power of 
veto and appointment, are slurred over. The great influence exerted by 
New York, its statesmen and politicians, upon the affairs of the nation, is 
most inadequately treated. 

The limits of this review permit the presentation of only a few of the 
errors into which the author has fallen. These are very numerous, and 
are due to his failure to consult the original documents on New York 
history, and the hapless fate that has driven him to seek for information 
only in the least trustworthy works on the subject. His errors are of 
both omission and commission. Thus, in discussing the constitution of 
1777, he fails to mention the existence of a judiciary department ; he 
omits John Lawrence from New York's delegation to the first Con- 
gress, and Roscoe Conkling from the prominent members of the thirty- 
sixth. 

On page 370, he says: "The British parliament, June 29, 1767, for- 
bade the New York assembly to pass any act before it made provision 
for British troops. The prohibition had the effect to suspend legislation 
for two years." There is an accumulation of errors here. Parliament 
forbade the assembly nothing; but it did forbid (7 Geo. 3, cap. 59) the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and council to give assent to any act of 
the assembly after October 1, 1767, until an act should be passed pro- 
viding for the troops in compliance with the Mutiny act. Moreover, on 
June 6, 1767, twenty-three days before 7 Geo. 3, cap. 59, was enacted, 
the assembly had complied with the Mutiny act. The assembly met in 
November, 1767, and passed numerous acts which received the assent 
of the governor and council, on the ground that the law of June 6 was 
"such a compliance with the act of Parliament as did take away any 
scruple the governor could have to concur " ; and the validity of these 
laws was affirmed by the king in council. 

Page 434 speaks of "a council of revision and appointment," and 
gives its constitution and functions ; which proves that the author has 
joined two councils which the constitution of 1777 declared should be 
separate. His statement on page 465, that in 1 789 " senators and presi- 
dential electors should be chosen by joint ballot, as is the case now," 
indicates somewhat vague notions as to the present method of choosing 
presidential electors. On page 484, Mr. Roberts says that in 1 799 the 
population of the state "was nearly a million," but the census of 1800 
estimated it at 586,050. Why he calls the Oswego River the Onandaga 
(page 326), or Martinique, Martinico (page 342), and who Peter (Qui- 
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der) Schuyler was (page 336), are questions which the gazetteer, ency- 
clopaedia, and the " Genealogical Record " fail to answer. 

The author's notions of United States history, also, are somewhat 
hazy. For example, he talks of the electoral votes deposited for the 
candidates for the vice-presidency in 1792 and 1796 (pages 470 and 
472). On page 477 he says that the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 
were drawn by Madison. If Mr. Roberts has a new theory on this inter- 
esting subject, he should devote to its elaboration more than one sen- 
tence. On page 634 we learn that the Baltimore convention of 1848 
refused to admit either delegation from this state ; whereas, in fact, it 
offered to admit both. But the most entertaining statement contained 
in the two volumes is, that Burr's meditated treason in 1806 was "a 
romantic adventure in the southwest" (page 496). 

The book is worthless to the student, and has no reason for existence 
except to fill a gap in the Commonwealth series. 

Robert Weil. 



Gesatnmelte Anfsaetze. Von Dr. Albert E. Fr. Schaffle. 
Tubingen, Lauppsche Buchhandlung, 1886. — 2 vols., 298, 311 pp. 

Among contemporary German economists Schaffle's name stands 
chiefly for two things : the elaboration and defence of the social and 
ethical theory of economics, and the unfolding of the analogy between 
natural and social evolution. He is more than an economist ; he is a 
social philosopher of the first rank. He has looked more deeply into 
the character, tendencies, and possibilities of socialism than any other 
man. For the last thirty years he has been enforcing and illustrating 
the doctrine that society is an organism. He has done more than any 
one else to make that conception clear and useful. Within his idea of 
society is comprised the entire activity of man, collective and individual, 
in religion, morality, art, science, literature, industry, social life and 
manners, and government. Unlike Spencer, he is free to recognize the 
spiritual nature and origin of man. Lotze furnishes the philosophical 
basis of his theory. He is therefore as far removed as need be from 
materialism. His works often labor under the disadvantage necessarily 
connected with argument from analogy, but they mark an epoch in the 
development of social science. 

The volumes before us contain a collection of essays which have ap- 
peared in various German periodicals since 1855. They are on a variety 
of subjects, some political, others economic, others, in the wider sense, 
social. The political essays are on topics of little practical importance 
for us at present, and so may be passed over. Of the economic and 



